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Army  Challenge  in  Latin  America 


BY  OLIVE  HOLMES 

ONE  of  the  most  disturbing  features  of  the  con¬ 
temporary  scene  in  Latin  America  is  the  tendency 
to  return  to  the  naked  threat  of  force  in  govern¬ 
ment.  Within  the  last  year  military  coups  have  set 
aside  constitutional  regimes  in  Peru,  Venezuela,  and 
Panama  revolts  have  nearly  succeeded  in  Bolivia 
and  Guatemala,  Chile  has  been  plagued  by  conspir¬ 
acies  originating  among  the  generals,  while  Colom¬ 
bia  is  now  ruled  by  an  army-supported  dictatorship 
of  the  extreme  Right.'  . 

The  new  militarism  is  of  a  different  type  from 
that  which  has  distinguished  Latin  American  pub¬ 
lic  life  since  the  wars  for  independence  cast  the 
armies  in  a  heroic  role.^  In  the  first  place,  Wash¬ 
ington’s  post-war  emphasis  on  security  has 
strengthened  the  military  arm  in  Latin  American 
countries  in  tangible  and  intangible  ways.^  The 
new  revolutions  have  generally  been  carried  out 
by  younger  officers,  technically  trained,  ambitious, 
and  nationalistic  who  want  to  get  to  the  top.  More 
important,  they  are  aware  of  the  social  revolution 
that  is  sweeping  Latin  America.  No  government 
in  Latin  America  can  today  afford  to  overlook 
the  increasingly  articula'te  sector  of  left-wing 
opinion  and  its  sympathizers  abroad.  Left-wing 
political  movements,  with  their  middle-class  and 
industrial  labor  support,  moreover,  represent  the 
nucleus  of  a  disciplined  social  institution  that 
might  offer  strong  competition  to  the  armed  forces. 
Pure  opportunism  may  advise  that  the  army  iden¬ 
tify  itself  with  popular  movements  for  reform. 

Since  the  end  of  the  war  militarism  has  reap¬ 
peared  in  Latin  America  disguised  as  a  vehicle  of 
reform,  notably  in  Argentina.  Peron’s  opportun¬ 
istic  strategy  has  been  duly  noted  in  military  and 
nationalist  circles  all  over  the  continent.  But  mili¬ 
tary  intervention,  in  reality  designed  to  prevent 

1.  “South  American  Tensions  Mount,”  by  Milton  Bracker, 
New  York.  Times,  November  27,  1949. 

2.  For  a  perceptive  discussion  of  the  military  “super-mission,” 
see  Andre  Siegfried,  America  Latina  (Santiago,  Chile,  Ercilla, 
I935)>  PP-  60-66. 

3.  For  a  critical  discussion  of  the  Latin  American  arms  pro¬ 
gram,  see  Ernesto  Galarza,  “The  Standardization  of  Arma¬ 
ments  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,”  Inter-American  Reports, 
No.  I  (Washington,  D.C.,  October  1947). 


changes  leading  in  the  direction  of  genuine  de¬ 
mocracy,  may  merely  postpone  them  and  increase 
the  probability  that  the  reckoning  will  be  violent.^ 
For  this  reason,  the  situation  in  Peru  and  Vene¬ 
zuela  has  significance  which  carries  beyond  their 
frontiers  and  involves  the  whole  inter-American 
system  and  the  interests  of  the  United  States, 

PERU:  RETURN  OF  THE  RIGHT 
The  barracks  revolution  of  October  1948  re¬ 
turned  the  rugged  Andean  land  to  a  condition 
from  which  it  had  only  briefly  departed:  rule  of 
force  in  the  interests  of  the  Lima  oligarchy.  The 
record-shattering  free  elections  of  June  1945  were 
the  result  of  internal  divisions  within  the  conserva¬ 
tive  sector  of  Peruvian  opinion  and  the  army  itself. 
The  National  Democratic  Front  (FDN),  a  strange 
electoral  coalition  of  moderate  conservatives— in¬ 
cluding  a  Catholic  group — liberals,  and  the  Apra 
and  Communist  parties,  were  able  to  agree  on  a 
compromise  candidate,  the  mild,  scholarly  Ambas¬ 
sador  to  Bolivia,  Jose  Luis  Bustamante  y  Rivero.  A 
southerner,  Bustamante  had  been  a  railway  law¬ 
yer  and  his  political  leanings  were  described  as 
those  of  a  progressive  Catholic.  In  March  1945 
Bustamante  accepted  the  FDN  nomination,  which 
he  had  refused  from  President  Manuel  Prado  the 
previous  December,  on  the  terms  laid  down  in  his 
La  Paz  Memorandum.’  This  document  reserved 
the  right  of  “independence”  for  his  government 
which  he  said  would  be  one  of  “transition  to  de¬ 
mocracy.”  The  ill-mated  FDN  coalition  defeated 
the  government  candidate,  General  Eloy  G.  Ureta, 
by  a  two-to-one  majority,  and  Bustamante  inau¬ 
gurated  his  administration  on  July  28  in  an  era  of 
general  good  feeling.*’  The  first  action  of  the  new 
Congress  was  to  repeal  the  Leyes  de  Excepcion 
which  for  twelve  years  had  restricted  political  and 
civil  rights. 

4.  Laurence  Duggan,  The  Americas:  The  Search  for  Hemi¬ 
sphere  Security  (New  York,  Henry  Holt,  1949),  pp.  21-23. 

5.  Journada  (Lima),  March  14,  1945. 

6.  Marshal  Oscar  Benavides,  symbol  of  the  non-Aprista  facrion 
of  the  coalition,  died  suddenly  on  July  2,  two  weeks  after  the 
election.  The  electoral  outcome  might  have  been  different  if  he 
had  died  sooner. 
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PERUVIAN  ANTAGONISTS 

The  1945  elections  appeared  to  vindicate  the  long 
struggle  of  Apra — one  of  the  oldest  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  movements  of  the  non-Communist  Left 
J  —and  of  its  jefe  mdximo,  Victor  Raul  Hay  a  de  la 
Torre.  According  to  its  friends,  Apra’  sought  to 
develop  a  truly  indigenous  political  system  ap- 
^  propriate  to  the  condition  of  the  Indian  and 

mestizo  nations  of  Central  and  South  America. 
Anti-capitalist  and  anti-United  States  in  the  early 
days,  Haya  and  his  followers  called  for  the  na¬ 
tionalization  of  the  means  of  production — includ- 
1  ing  land  and  industries — and  the  redemption  of 

f  all  oppressed  peoples  and  classes  throughout 

;  “Indo-America.”  For  many  years  a  clandestine 

.  movement — Haya  was  officially  a  hunted  man  be¬ 

tween  1934  and  1945 — the  party  developed  a  closely- 
knit,  disciplined  organization  and  a  mystique  of 
;  its  own.®  By  1945,  however,  Apra,  perhaps  from 
necessity,  had  evolved  a  long  way  from  its  revo- 
1  lutionary  beginnings.^  Nationalization  remained 

I  the  focal  point  of  his  program,  but  Haya,  obsessed 

by  the  need  to  increase  Peru’s  productive  capacity, 
,  considered  that  this  could  not  be  done  without  the 
help  of  both  Peruvian  and  foreign  capital.  Aprista 
s  foreign  policy  proposals  underwent  similar  modi- 

j  fications,  symbolized  in  1944  by  the  change  in 

I  its  title  to  the  People’s  party,  in  an  attempt  to  make 

;  the  movement  appear  more  Peruvian.*® 
j  These  moves  were  intended  to  reassure  and  ob- 
I  tain  the  support  of  Peruvians  of  the  center,  not  of 

:  the  Right  which  refused  to  be  persuaded  that 

Apra  was  not  a  Communist  organization.  The 
1  Right  in  Peru  is  not  a  homogeneous  body.  Some 

,  of  its  members  represent  the  agrarian  interests 

whose  desire  for  low  property  appraisals  and  abo- 
■  lition  of  export  taxes  and  exchange  controls  is 

’  supported  editorially  by  the  Lima  daily.  La  Prensa. 

1  Others  have  made  their  fortunes  in  industry  and 

1  other  urban  business  and  are  represented  by  El 

Comercio,  largest  Peruvian  newspaper,  owned  by 
the  Miro  Quesada  family,  which  believes  that  the 

7.  Apra  stands  for  the  Alianza  Popular  Revolucionaria  Ameri¬ 
cana  (American  Popular  Revolutionary  Alliance),  formed  in 
1  1927.  The  Pariido  Aprista  Perttano  (PAP)  was  organized  in 

1931  to  contest  that  year’s  national  elections. 

‘  8.  Haya’s  evolution  may  be  seen  in  A  Donde  Va  Indoamerica? 

(Santiago,  Chile,  Ercilla,  1935);  El  Antimperialismo  y  el  Apra 
(Santiago,  Ercilla,  1936);  Espacio  y  tiempo  historico  (Lima, 
1948). 

9-  Harland  Manchester,  “Haya  of  Peru,”  Survey  Graphic, 
Vol.  37,  No.  I  (January  1948). 

to.  In  April-May  1946  Aprista  representatives  attended  a 
“congress  of  popular  parties”  held  in  Santiago,  Chile,  where 
members  of  the  Venezuelan  Democratic  Action  party,  the 
Liberal  party  of  Colombia,  and  the  Chilean  Socialist  party 
Were  also  represented,  and  it  was  decided  to  set  up  a  co¬ 
ordinating  committee  with  headquarters  in  Caracas.  Hispano- 
I  Americano  (Mexico,  D.F.),  Vol.  9,  No.  211  (May  31,  1946). 


government  should  receive  its  major  revenues  from 
export  taxes.  Nevertheless,  they  shared  a  common 
desire  to  retain  the  special  privileges  of  the  feudal 
economy  and  their  fear  of  the  Indians  furnished 
another  motive  for  hostility  to  Apra.  Rightist 
opposition  was  expressed  through  two  groups,  the 
Union  Revolucionaria,  a  nationalist  party  original¬ 
ly  founded  in  the  early  ’thirties  by  the  dictator 
Sanchez  Cerro,  and  led  by  Dr.  Luis  A.  Flores  in 
the  post-1945  period  with  El  Comercio’ s  support; 
and  the  Alianza  Nacional,  representing  the  agri¬ 
culturists,  organized  in  1947,  backed  by  La  Prensa, 
and  headed  by  Pedro  Beltran,  former  Ambassador 
to  Washington. 

Opposition  to  Apra  was  not,  however,  limited 
to  arch-conservatives.  Increasing  concern  about  its 
objectives  and  organization  alienated  a  number  of 
people  in  the  FDN.  They  particularly  feared  the 
penetration  of  Aprista  theories  in  schools  and  uni¬ 
versities,  where  after  1945  Apra  began  to  organize 
student  and  teachers’  cells;  the  party  “tribunals” 
where  reportedly  cases  were  handled  which  should 
have  gone  to  the  regular  courts;  and,  above  all,  the 
authoritarian  character  of  the  movement  which 
gave  well-nigh  absolute  power  to  the  supreme 
leader  and  his  trusted  lieutenants. 

THE  BALKY  BUSTAMANTE  COALITION 

Part  of  the  responsibility  for  the  events  which 
culminated  in  the  October  1948  revolution,  there¬ 
fore,  must  be  assigned  to  the  personal  mistrust 
which  co.lored  relations  between  Bustamante  and 
Haya  de  la  Torre  and  contributed  to  their  rapid 
deterioration.  Haya  and  the  Apristas  considered 
that  their  contribution  in  votes  and  Congressional 
representation  entitled  the  movement  to  a  decisive 
voice  in  the  government.  This  neither  Bustamante 
nor  the  other  partners  in  the  FDN,  whose  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  Congress  gave  Apra  its  working  ma¬ 
jority,  were  willing  to  grant.**  The  first  misunder¬ 
standing  between  the  two  men  arose  over  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  new  cabinet.  When  Bustamante  re¬ 
fused  to  give  the  Apristas  the  number  of  impor¬ 
tant  ministries  they  wanted,  Haya  declined  to  ac¬ 
cept  any  seats  at  all  and  retired  to  the  Casa  del 
Pueblo,  the  Aprista  headquarters.  The  president 
chose  a  team  of  “technical”  men  which  had  no 
clear  ties  with  any  party  but  in  the  Aprista  view 
was  stacked  against  that  movement. 

In  avoiding  executive  responsibility  in  the  new 
government,  Apra  made  its  first  grave  mistake, 
and  Bustamante  underscored  it  by  refusing  to 

II.  In  the  Peruvian  Senate,  Apra  had  20  members  and  FDN 
14  out  of  49,  and  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  there  were  53 
Apristas  and  16  FDN  members  out  of  a  total  of  153. 
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have  anything  to  do  with  the  legislative  branch.*^ 
The  retirement  of  Apra  left  the  President  with 
no  channel  to  Congress  and  to  the  dominant  Aprista 
“parliamentary  cell”  (CPA).  This  division  also  had 
the  effect  of  separating  FDN  members  of  Congress 
from  the  CPA  and  subordinating  them  to  the  lat¬ 
ter.  Apra,  according  to  a  member  of  the  first 
Bustamante  cabinet,  had  “come  out  of  hell”  in 
1945;  it  feared  the  reconstitution  of  the  old  coali¬ 
tion  against  it,  this  time  with  Bustamante  and 
Prado.  Bustamante,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
anxious  to  break  with  the  tradition  of  “presidential 
monarchs”  which  had  been  handed  down  from  the 
times  of  the  Incas  and  the  Viceroys.  Yet  their  di¬ 
visions  undermined  the  hitherto  dominant  execu¬ 
tive  power  and  weakened  the  ability  of  the  coali¬ 
tion  to  resist  the  conservative  attack. 

A  running  newspaper  battle  launched  by  the 
conservatives  confronted  the  Apra  movement  at 
the  outset  with  the  dilemma  of  how  to  deal  demo¬ 
cratically  with  a  press  largely  controlled  by  its 
enemies.  Those  who  opposed  “liberty  even  to  de¬ 
stroy  liberty”  won  out,  and  in  November  1945  a 
law  to  insure  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  press 
was  passed.  Bustamante  vetoed  the  law,  and  the 
CPA  hastily  offered  a  compromise  bill  which  was 
enacted  on  December  7.*^  In  retrospect,  however, 
many  independent  observers  consider  that  the  dam¬ 
age  inflicted  by  this  and  subsequent  moves  to  limit 
freedom  of  expression  and  assembly  was  irretriev¬ 
able  as  far  as  its  effect  on  moderate  opinion  was 
concerned.  The  first  draft,  however,  passed  the 
Deputies  by  a  margin  of  148  to  5  and  only  3  votes 
opposed  it  in  the  Senate. 

At  the  beginning  of  1946,  Bustamante  recog¬ 
nized  Apra’s  power  to  the  extent  of  offering  the 
party  three  cabinet  posts — treasury  and  commerce, 
public  works,  and  agriculture — which  Haya  ac¬ 
cepted.  While  in  the  government,  Apra  ex¬ 
posed  itself  to  further  criticism  by  FDN  by  pro¬ 
posing  to  eliminate  the  constitutional  power  of 
the  executive  to  veto  Congressional  legislation. 
The  CPA  felt  that  this  action  was  required  by 
the  executive’s  underlying  hostility,  but  Busta- 

12.  A  cabinet  crisis  arose  almost  immediately  over  Apra’s 
attack  on  the  Ministers  of  Agriculture  and  Finance.  This  action 
reflected  labor  unrest  growing  out  of  price  inflation  and  food 
shortages  that  threatened  to  culminate  in  a  general  strike. 

13.  The  Law  for  Press  Freedom  (Ley  de  Libertad  de  Im- 
prenta),  as  originally  presented,  provided  that  the  Supreme 
Court  should  devise  measures  for  action  against  publications 
which  might  attack  individual  liberties.  It  also  established  in¬ 
spection  of  the  financial  structure  of  publications  and  imposed 
an  obligation  on  the  press,  under  certain  circumstances,  to  print 
corrections  or  clarifications  of  their  statements.  Tiempo  (Mex¬ 
ico,  D.F.),  Vol.  8,  No.  183  (January  4,  1946).  See  also  Manuel 
Seoane,  “Conflict  in  Latin  America,”  The  Nation,  Vol.  161, 
No.  24  (December  15,  1945). 


mante’s  defenders  regarded  it  as  an  attempt  to 
make  the  legislature  all-powerful.  They  claimed, 
moreover,  that  although  Apra  had  the  ascendancy 
in  Congress  at  a  time  when  its  conservative  op¬ 
ponents  enjoyed  little  popular  support,  it  did  not 
use  its  power  to  adopt  thorough-going  reforms.*^ 
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As  the  rift  between  Bustamante  and  Apra 
widened,  the  conflict  between  the  latter  party  and 
the  newly-formed  Alianza  Nacional  with  its  Com¬ 
munist  allies  reached  fever-pitch.  The  conservatives 
were  increasingly  alarmed  by  Aprista  successes  in 
organizing  the  workers  in  industries  and  trans¬ 
portation  and  on  cotton  and  sugar  plantations. 
A  number  of  projects  sponsored  by  Apra,  like  that 
creating  the  National  Economic  Congress,  were 
attacked  on  the  theory  that  they  would  bring  po¬ 
litical  controls  over  business,  industry  and  trade; 
and  other  vital  government  measures — notably  the 
Sechura  Desert  Oil  contract  and  the  dollar  debt 
settlement — were  principally  opposed  for  the  rea¬ 
son  that  they  were  supported  by  Apra.^’  The  event 
which  brought  matters  to  a  head,  however,  was 
the  assassination  of  a  director  of  La  Prensa,  Fran¬ 
cisco  Grana  Garland,  on  January  7,  1947. 

The  Grana  murder  was  immediately  attributed 
to  Apra  by  the  opposition,  and  two  days  later  the 
party  withdrew  from  the  cabinet  in  order  to  give 
the  government  an  entirely  free  hand  in  pursuing 
its  investigation  of  the  crime,  thus,  in  the  opinion 
of  some  of  its  well-wishers,  making  another  seri¬ 
ous  error.  Now  retired  from  the  administration, 
Apra  was  soon  thereafter  reduced  to  impotence  in 
Congress.  On  February  28,  a  group  of  twenty-one 
self-styled  “independent”  Senators — all  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  upper  house,  that  is,  who  were  not 
with  Apra — walked  out  of  Congress  in  order  to 
forestall  the  election  of  a  Senate  president  nomi¬ 
nated  by  Apra  in  anticipation,  as  was  cus¬ 
tomary,  of  the  third  regular  session  of  Congress 
scheduled  to  open  the  following  July  1947.  By  boy¬ 
cotting  the  sessions,  the  Independents  were  able 
to  prevent  the  holding  of  elections,  which  under 
the  Constitution  required  a  quorum  of  two-thirds 


14.  Apra  was  strengthened  by  the  Congressional  by-elections 
of  July  30,  1946,  which  gave  the  party  four  new  Senators  and 
fifteen  additional  Deputies.  On  the  basis  of  these  gains,  Haya 
is  reported  to  have  demanded  the  cabinet  posts  of  foreign  re¬ 
lations,  education  and  health.  Hispano-Americano  (Mexico, 
D.F.),  Vol.  9,  No.  233  (August  9,  1946). 

15.  The  importance  of  the  Scchura  oil  contract  between  the 
Peruvian  government  and  the  International  Peruvian  Company 
and  the  settlement  of  Peru’s  dollar  debt  lay  in  the  need  to  se¬ 
cure  a  modus  vivendi  with  United  States  investment  capital  if 
the  country’s  oil,  coal,  iron  and  power  resources  and  the  rub¬ 
ber,  hard  woods  and  other  riches  of  the  tropical  forest  were 
to  be  developed. 
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of  the  members  of  each  Chamber.  The  extraordi¬ 
nary  session  of  the  winter  of  1947  was  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Peruvian  Congress.  The  boycott 
slammed  the  door  on  the  retreating  hope  of  solv¬ 
ing  Peru’s  acute  economic  problems  through  demo¬ 
cratic  action.  Bustamante  himself  was  forced 
into  the  obviously  unwelcome  position  of  ruling 
by  decree  and  relying  more  and  more  on  the  armed 
services  to  prop  up  his  government.'^ 

THE  VIOLENT  SOLUTION 

In  February  1948  an  incident  in  Cerro  de  Pasco, 
where  the  local  prefect  was  brutally  killed  by  a 
group  of  women  enraged  by  their  inability  to  find 
food  on  the  counters  of  local  stores,  finally  pro¬ 
voked  the  break  between  Bustamante  and  Haya  de 
la  Torre.  On  the  28th  of  that  month,  the  President 
appointed  an  all-military  cabinet  which,  Busta¬ 
mante  asserted,  would  act  on  a  level  above  the 
“passions  of  partisan  politics,”  and  whose  existence 
would  refute  allegations  that  his  government  was 
at  the  service  of  the  reactionaries.'^  But  on  June  28 
the  military  cabinet  resigned  as  a  result  of  their 
differences  with  Bustamante  over  his  policy  of 
permitting  the  Apristas  to  continue  a  legal  ex¬ 
istence.  General  Manuel  Odrfa,  who  as  Minister 
of  the  Interior  controlled  the  hand-picked,  well- 
paid  11,000  members  of  the  national  police  force, 
was  particularly  critical  on  this  score.  Mean¬ 
while,  Bustamante  held  to  the  disputed  thesis  that 
the  Constitution  did  not  enable  the  executive  to 
convene  Congress.  On  the  eve  of  the  scheduled 
opening  of  Congress,  moreover,  Bustamante  an¬ 
nounced  his  intention  of  staying  away — thereby, 

[according  to  Apra,  upsetting  negotiations  with 
some  Independents  who  were  prepared  to  com¬ 
promise  and  attend  the  session.  The  President  had 
previously  announced  his  intention  of  convoking 
a  constitutional  assembly  to  take  legislative  respon¬ 
sibility  and  give  Peruvians  the  government  they 
deserved.'® 

These  actions  caused  Bustamante  to  be  hissed  in 
the  streets  of  Lima  and  led  swiftly  to  the  climax. 

I  For  some  time  conspiracies  had  been  in  prepara¬ 
tion  on  both  the  Right  and  the  Left.  In  July  the 
frontier  garrisons  of  Puno  and  Juliaca  revolted 
under  the  leadership  of  Lt.  Col.  Alfonso  Llosa. 
This  uprising  was  quickly  subdued  when  other 
divisions  failed  to  associate  themselves  with  it,  and 
Llosa  fled  to  Bolivia.  Three  months  later,  on  Oc¬ 
tober  3,  a  group  of  sailors  and  civilians,  led  by 
Commander  Aguila  Pardo,  seized  units  of  the 

16.  La  Prensa  (New  York),  December  23,  1947. 

!/•  El  Comercio  (Lima),  February  29,  1948. 

18.  Ibid.,  June  29,  1948. 


Peruvian  navy  and  occupied  key  positions  in  Callao, 
Lima’s  seaport.  According  to  the  government,  this 
rebellion  was  definitely  linked  with  certain  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  Apra  party,  although  the  Aprista  lead¬ 
ership  and  La  Tribuna,  in  an  extra,  categorically 
denied  any  connection.'^  On  October  5  the  Busta¬ 
mante  cabinet  decreed  Apra  to  be  illegal  as  a  sub¬ 
versive  organization,  and  proceeded  arbitrarily  to 
arrest  over  a  thousand  of  its  members  on  suspicion 
of  involvement  in  the  uprising. 

The  Callao  uprising  was  a  green  light  for  Gen¬ 
eral  Odria.  This  officer,  after  leaving  the  Ministry 
of  the  Interior,  had  been  accused  of  conspiracy  in 
government  circles  but  never  molested.  On  Octo¬ 
ber  27  Odria  rose  in  Arequipa,  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  fell  two  days  later  when  the  Lima  garrison 
turned  against  Bustamante.  The  Peruvian  presi¬ 
dent,  refusing  to  resign  his  mandate,  left  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  Odria  occupied  the  capital. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  THEY  DESER\’E? 

In  the  “manifesto  of  Arequipa,”  on  October  27, 
the  new  jeje  told  the  country  that  his  regime  would 
re-establish  order,  convoke  popular  elections  and 
eliminate  the  regime  which  “spawned  robbery  and 
crime.”  The  state  of  siege  was  reinvoked — and  is 
still  in  force — a  temporary  curfew  was  placed  on 
the  cities,  and  thousands  of  arrests  were  made. 
Apra  and  the  Communist  party  were  outlawed 
under  Article  53  of  the  Constitution,  and  with  a 
certain  disregard  for  logic,  treason  trials  were  in¬ 
stituted  by  the  revolutionary  junta  against  per¬ 
sons  implicated  in  the  Callao  revolution.  Faithful 
to  the  doctrine  of  “continuous  diplomacy”  it  had 
vigorously  supported  at  the  Bogota  conference,  the 
United  States  recognized  Odria  on  November  21. 

While  both  the  Arequipa  revolution  and  the 
new  government  were  definitely  an  army  opera¬ 
tion,  the  sympathies  of  conservative  groups  were 
also  involved.  In  his  last  public  statement  as  Presi¬ 
dent,  Bustamante  claimed  that  the  revolution  had 
been  financed  by  the  Alianza  Nacional,  an  asser¬ 
tion  supported  by  the  fact  that  Pedro  Beltran  was 
immediately  named  president  of  the  Central  Bank 
of  Peru  while  a  number  of  his  associates  also  re¬ 
ceived  important  positions.  The  initial  ascendancy 

19.  An  anonymous  letter,  purportedly  sent  by  an  Aprista  to  a 
Peruvian  weekly,  PAN,  on  the  first  anniversary  of  the  Octo¬ 
ber  3  coup,  lends  validity  to  the  opinion  that  this  uprising  was 
in  fact  the  operation  of  a  dissident  faction  (the  Octubristas) 
within  the  party,  which  as  early  as  October  1945  disagreed 
with  the  leadership’s  “counter-revolutionary”  policies.  See 
“Dixumento  Clandestino,”  PAN  (Lima),  Vol.  i.  No.  14  (Oc¬ 
tober  14,  1949).  It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  this 
letter  might  have  been  planted  as  “evidence”  for  the  Grana 
and  treason  trials  which  were  still  continuing  in  this  period. 
“Politica,”  Semanario  (Lima),  Vol.  3,  No.  41  (October  17, 
1949). 
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of  the  agricultural  interests  was  indicated,  too,  by 
the  enactment  in  early  December  of  a  new  ex¬ 
change  control  measure  which  permitted  exporters 
to  retain  55  per  cent  of  their  proceeds  in  foreign 
currency.^“  But  the  Union  Revolucionaria  has  also 
had  some  influence  with  the  Odria  junta — particu¬ 
larly  when  Lt.  Col.  Llosa  was  in  the  government. 

If  Llosa  was  not  actually  associated  with  Odria 
in  the  former’s  premature  grab  for  power,  he  was 
at  least  operating  on  parallel  lines.  Llosa,  rather 
than  Odria,  has  the  makings  of  the  Peruvian 
Peron;^^  a  capable  officer,  he  is  too  ambitious  and 
unpredictable  to  be  a  comfortable  partner  in  the 
military  junta.  Llosa’s  star  waned,  and  with  it  that 
of  the  Union  Revolucionaria.  In  May,  unrest  in 
the  army  led  to  a  shake-up  of  the  all-military  cab¬ 
inet  in  which  both  Llosa  and  Roque  Saldias  were 
dropped.  For  the  present,  the  moderate  conserva¬ 
tives  and  the  supporters  of  former  President  Prado 
appear  to  have  greater  influence  with  the  junta 
than  either  the  Alianza  or  the  UR.  Potentially,  a 
wedge  has  been  driven  between  the  victors  in  the 
uprising  of  October  1948,  and  this,  together  with 
the  basic  differences  that  exist  between  the  feudal 
agrarian  groups  and  the  classes  which  have  made 
their  money  in  commerce  and  industry,  may  soon¬ 
er  or  later  have  political  repercussions. 

The  military  junta  had  promised  genuine  social 
betterment  for  the  workers  and,  on  seizing  power, 
attempted  to  emulate  in  Peru  the  popular  success 
that  Peron  obtained  in  that  sphere  in  Argentina. 
Wage  increases,  labor  participation  in  profits  and 
bonuses  were  decreed,  as  well  as  a  law  giving 
seven  days’  pay  for  six  days’  work.  The  govern¬ 
ment  dissolved  the  Peruvian  Confederation  of 
Labor  and,  wherever  possible,  has  replaced  the 
leadership  of  Apra  unions  with  men  who,  Apris- 
tas  claim,  are  of  Communist  or  peronista  persua¬ 
sion.  Backed  by  the  AFL,  the  Peruvian  Confed¬ 
eration  of  Labor,  whose  leadership  is  now  in  exile, 
placed  formal  complaints  before  both  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Labor  Organization  and  the  UN  Economic 
and  Social  Council  to  the  effect  that  workers’ 
rights  have  been  systematically  invaded  by  ar¬ 
bitrary  arrests,  limitations  on  freedom  of  move¬ 
ment  and  denial  of  collective  bargaining  facilities.^^ 

20.  Exchange  controls  were  entirely  lifted  in  November  1949 
on  the  recommendation  of  a  private  United  States  mission, 
headed  by  former  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  Julius  Klein, 
which  made  public  a  preliminary  report  on  November  12. 

21.  Llosa  was  believed  to  have  established  connections  with 
the  Bolivian  Movimiento  Nacionalista  Revolucionaria  (MNR), 
which  the  Hertzog  government  of  La  Paz  accused  of  con¬ 
spiring  to  seize  power  in  May  1949  and  which  actually  at¬ 
tempted  a  coup  in  August-September  of  this  year. 

22.  Inter-American  Confederation  of  Workers  (CIT),  Labor 
News  (Washington,  D.C.),  Vol.  2,  No.  4  (April,  1949). 


The  military  junta’s  repressive  policies  have  also 
brought  the  government  into  conflict  with  other 
Latin  American  governments,  principally  over  its 
denial  of  the  traditional  right  of  asylum.  Since  early 
January  Haya  de  la  Torre  has  been  a  refugee  in  the 
heavily-policed  Colombian  embassy,  unable  to  leave 
the  country  since  Odria  refused  to  grant  him  safe- 
conduct  despite  the  repeated  representations  of  the 
Colombian  government.  Odria  has  finally  con¬ 
sented  to  submit  this  cause  celebre  to  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Court  of  Justice.  Diplomatic  relations  with 
Cuba  were  severed  in  September  over  a  similar 
issue,  while  relations  with  Chile,  where  great  sym¬ 
pathy  for  the  Apra  cause  has  always  existed,  were 
also  strained.^^ 

At  the  end  of  a  year  in  power,  the  junta  was 
unable  to  produce  convincing  evidence  to  substan¬ 
tiate  Odn'a’s  claim  that  its  own  economic  and 
social  policies  had  done  more  for  Peruvians  than 
any  previous  regime.^"*  Continuing  discontent  was 
indicated  by  the  promulgation  of  a  decree-law 
for  the  internal  security  of  the  State,  on  July  21, 
re-establishing  the  death  penalty  for  “political 
crimes.”  Nevertheless,  new  electoral  legislation  has 
been  enacted  and  registration  of  voters  was  sched¬ 
uled  to  begin  November  15  in  preparation  for  na¬ 
tional  elections  to  be  held  in  the  coming  year. 

VENEZUELA— ARMY  COMEBACK 

Venezuela  in  this  period  had  in  common  with 
Peru  the  problem  of  making  a  satisfactory  transi¬ 
tion  from  dictatorship  under  the  tyrant,  Juan 
Vicente  Gomez,  to  democratic  government.  The 
post-Gomez  decade  was  a  period  of  halting 
progress  toward  civilian  reform  rule.  The  country  | 
from  1935  on  was  dominated  by  General  Eleazar  | 
Lopez  Contreras  who  had  been  Gomez’  Minister  j 
of  War,  and  after  1941  by  General  Isaias  Medina 
Angarita,  Minister  of  War  under  Lopez.  Both  of 
these  men  were  natives  of  Tachira  and  according 
to  their  opponents  carried  on  the  tradition  begun 
under  Castro  of  governing  in  the  interests  of  the 
Andean  political  cliques,  among  them  the  impor¬ 
tant  coffee  producers  of  the  western  states. 

The  1936  constitution  provided  for  indirect  elec¬ 
tions  of  Congress  and  the  President,  and  under  par¬ 
tial  freedom  of  expression,  a  minority  of  young 
radicals  assumed  seats  in  Congress  the  following 
year.  Medina  Angarita,  elected  in  1941,  held  that 
the  extension  of  direct  popular  suffrage  then  would 

23.  See,  for  example,  summary  of  a  Chilean  Congressional  de¬ 
bate  in  July  1949  raising  the  question  of  Odn'a’s  connections 
with  Peron.  Argentina  News  (Princeton,  N.  J.),  Vol.  2,  no.  24 
(September  i,  1949). 

24.  Address  to  Indianist  conference,  El  Comercio,  July  5,  1949- 
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have  resulted  in  a  sweeping  victory  for  a  non- 
Andean  government,  and  this  the  army  would  not 
tolerate.  Consequently  Medina  embarked  on  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  gradual  electoral  reform — a  strategy  never 
iully  tested. 

RETURNING  SOVEREIGNTY  TO  THE  PEOPLE 

The  discrepancy  between  Venezuela’s  natural 
wealth  and  the  living  conditions  of  the  average 
Venezuelan — even  the  oil  worker — was  the  con¬ 
stant  preoccupation  of  a  small  left-wing  group 
organized  in  the  opposition  party,  Accion  Demo- 
cratica  (AD  or  Democratic  Action).  Its  members 
had  been  inspired  by  Romulo  Gallegos,  outstand¬ 
ing  Venezuelan  novelist  and  teacher,  and  some 
were  of  the  “generation  of  ’28”  which  had  de¬ 
fied  Gomez  and  between  1928  and  1941  paid  for 
their  radical  ideas  with  periods  in  prison  or  exile. 
To  this  group  it  was  intolerable  that  Venezuela, 
the  second  largest  oil  producer  in  the  world, 
should  have  to  import  virtually  all  its  requirements 
of  refined  petroleum  products.  They  pointed  out 
that  despite  freedom  from  debt,  average  annual 
revenues  of  over  300  million  bolivars  and  budget 
surpluses  year  after  year,  two-thirds  of  the  people 
lived  in  ranchos  constructed  out  of  mud,  straw,  or 
packing  cartons  and  80  per  cent  of  adult  Venezue¬ 
lans  were  illiterate  and  prey  to  tropical  diseases.^’ 
Since  1936  this  group  had  agitated  for  a  more 
aggressive  attack  on  such  problems.  But  limited 
suffrage  appeared  to  prevent  the  movement  from 
becoming  a  more  effective  influence  upon  policy. 
The  frustration  experienced  by  young  people  in 
the  civilian  world  had  its  counterpart  among 
young,  technically-trained  army  officers  who  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  rate  of  pay  and  the  speed  of 
promotions.  This  group  of  possibly  150  officers 
(out  of  a  corps  of  1,600)  called  itself  the  Union 
Patriotica  Militar  and  was  led  by  the  then  majors 
Carlos  Delgado  Chalbaud  and  Marcos  Perez 
Jimenez,  and  by  Captain  Mario  Vargas.  On  Oc¬ 
tober  17,  with  AD  backing,  they  rose  against  the 
Medina  government.  Caracas  fell  the  following 
day,  and  Medina  surrendered  forty-eight  hours 
later.  To  Democratic  Action,  the  only  reputable 
party  of  any  size  opposing  the  Medina  administra¬ 
tion,  had  been  given  the  task  of  formulating  the 
program  of  the  seven-man  revolutionary  junta. 
Only  two  of  the  junta’s  members  were  officers — 
Mario  Vargas,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  Del¬ 
gado  Chalbaud,  Minister  of  Defense.  Its  president, 
Romulo  Betancourt,  a  newspaper  columnist  and 
leader  of  the  AD  group  since  1938,  went  to  work 

J3.  See  Romulo  Betancourt,  Problemas  V enezolanos  (Caracas, 
witorial  Futuro,  1940). 
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on  a  program  in  the  Miraflores  palace  while 
machine  guns  were  still  firing  outside. 

Much  of  its  work,  when  the  provisional  junta 
turned  the  government  over  to  President  Gallegos 
in  February  1948,  was  still  in  the  planning  stage. 
Solid  results,  however,  were  already  apparent.^^ 
President  Betancourt  could  point  out  that  two  elec¬ 
tions  would  have  been  held  during  the  tenure  of 
the  revolutionary  junta.^^  Political  parties  had  been 
allowed  to  organize,  and  no  fewer  than  thirteen 
groups  had  been  formed  during  this  period. 
Medina’s  Partido  Democratico  Venezolano  disap¬ 
peared,  but  many  of  its  members  went  into 
COPEI,^®a  conservative,  pro-Church  group  which 
had  been  of  little  significance  before  the  1945 
coup.  Second  in  importance  was  the  Union  Re- 
publicana  Democratica  (URD),  founded  by  Jovito 
Villalba,  a  nationalist  who  had  left  AD  in  1938 
when  he  lost  out  to  Betancourt  in  the  competition 
for  leadership  of  that  movement.  The  Socialists 
were  an  insignificant  group,  while  the  Commu¬ 
nists  were  divided  into  two  factions.  Under  the 
revised  electoral  code,  1,400,000  Venezuelans,  men 
and  women  over  18  years  old,  literate  and  illiter¬ 
ate — an  astonishing  record  for  Latin  America — 
went  to  the  polls  on  October  27,  1946  to  elect  a 
constituent  assembly.’^  National  elections  were 
again  held  on  December  14,  1947  when  Gallegos, 
the  AD  candidate,  was  elected  President  with 
872,000  votes  and  large  AD  majorities  in  both  cham¬ 
bers  of  the  new  Congress.  COPEI  received  ap¬ 
proximately  262,000  votes,  while  URD  polled 
slightly  over  50,000  votes  and  the  two  Communist 
factions  together  received  about  50,000  ballots. 

RE-PLOWING  THE  OIL 

One  of  the  most  immediate  problems  which 
confronted  the  provisional  government  was  a  crisis 
in  the  supply  and  inflated  cost  of  food.  It  was  a 
crisis  in  degree  only,  however.  Venezuela  for  years 
had  been  suffering  a  “hard-cash’’  inflation,  remi¬ 
niscent  of  the  California  gold  rush,  resulting  from 
the  decline  of  agriculture  which  followed  oil  pros- 

26.  Two  addresses  by  the  president  of  the  revolutionary  junta 
in  May  1946  and  August  1947,  respectively,  constitute  reports 
of  the  government’s  progress  in  fulfilling  its  initial  promises. 
Romulo  Betancourt,  Trayectoria  democratica  de  ttna  revolucion 
(Caracas,  imprenta  Nacional,  1948),  pp.  111-133;  199-242. 

27.  New  Yorl{  Times,  December  16,  1947.  The  exemplary 
conditions  under  which  the  elections  were  held  were  acknowl¬ 
edged  at  the  time  by  prominent  members  of  the  opposition  as 
well  as  by  Defense  Minister  Delgado  Chalbaud  and  members 
of  the  diplomatic  corps. 

28.  Concentracion  de  Organizaciones  PoHticas  Electorales  In- 
dependientes. 

29.  The  new  constitution  was  promulgated  on  July  5,  1947. 
An  English  translation  is  contained  in  Russell  H.  Fitzgibbon 
(Ed.),  The  Constitutions  of  the  Americas  (Chicago,  University 
of  Chicago  Press,  1948),  pp.  762-818. 
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perity  and  the  accompanying  urban  land  boom. 
In  1947  one-third  less  corn  was  produced  than  in 
1936,  and  output  of  the  traditional  export  crops, 
coffee  and  cacao,  has  also  fallen  in  recent  decades. 
Many  Venezuelans  claimed  with  little  basis  in 
fact  that  the  oil  industry  had  “despoiled”  agricul¬ 
ture  by  drawing  labor  away  from  the  land  and 
causing  the  country  to  rely  on  imported  foods 
while  spokesmen  for  the  industry  understandably 
felt  that  responsibility  for  the  stagnation  of  agri¬ 
culture  rested  with  Venezuelans  themselves  who 
had  pursued  fiscal  and  monetary  policies  discour¬ 
aging  the  introduction  of  intensive  farming  meth¬ 
ods.  The  revolutionary  junta  attempted  to  meet 
the  immediate  emergency  through  a  program  of 
consumer  subsidies,  tax  reductions  for  producers, 
and  exemptions  in  import  duties.  The  longer-range 
aspect  of  its  program  was  to  develop  the  means  of 
production  through  public  works,  land  resettle¬ 
ment,  new  industries,  and  the  extension  of  social 
services.  Financing  of  this  program  was  to  derive 
from  the  oil  industry.  In  essence,  AD’s  object 
was  simply  to  take  advantage  of  the  post-war  oil 
boom  while  it  lasted,  reinvesting  revenues  in  a 
prosperous  and  productive  agriculture  and  indus¬ 
try,  on  the  theory  that  the  oil  resources  would  not 
last  forever  and  that  if,  while  they  lasted,  some¬ 
thing  were  not  done  about  the  rest  of  the  economy, 
Venezuelans  would  one  day  find  themselves  starv¬ 
ing  to  death  among  the  skeletal  drilling  rigs.  At 
the  end  of  1945  Betancourt,  in  a  statement  per¬ 
haps  deliberately  intended  to  alarm,  gave  the 
Venezuelan  industry  two  years  of  grace  before  the 
competition  of  new  fields  in  the  Middle  East 
would  force  price  and  production  cutbacks. 

The  Medina  administration  had  first  given  ex¬ 
pression  to  this  idea  of  “sowing  the  oil”  in  enact¬ 
ing  the  1943  Petroleum  Law,  when  it  raised  the 
royalty  paid  by  the  oil  industry  from  an  average  of 
7.9  per  cent  to  16  2/3  per  cent.  This  figure  in 
theory  gave  the  nation  an  oil  income  equal  to 
the  net  income  of  the  companies.^*  The  Demo¬ 
cratic  Action  representatives  in  Congress  had  never 
believed  that  the  16  2/3  per  cent  figure  would  give 

30.  In  actual  fact,  the  1941  census  showed  that  persons  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  minerals  extracting  industries,  including  oil 
workers,  numbered  23,457,  or  only  19.9  per  cent  of  the  gain¬ 
fully  employed  population,  whereas  agriculture  claimed  635,600 
workers,  or  51.2  per  cent  of  the  active  population. 

31.  Production  in  Venezuela  is  divided  among  thirteen  com¬ 
panies,  but  94  per  cent  of  the  1,400,000  barrels  extracted  daily 
in  1948  was  controlled  by  three  companies;  Creole  Petroleum, 
largest  single  world  producer,  a  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey 
subsidiary,  with  45  per  cent  of  the  total;  Royal  Dutch-Shell, 
with  32  per  cent;  and  the  Mene  Grande  Oil  Company,  an 
affiliate  of  Gulf  Oil,  with  17  per  cent.  A  valuable  report  on  the 
first-named  enterprise  is  contained  in  “Creole  Petroleum:  Busi¬ 
ness  Embassy,”  Fortune  Magazine,  Vol.  39,  No.  2  (February 

1949)- 


the  government  the  intended  half-share  in  indus¬ 
try  profits  during  periods  of  high  prosperity. 
Petroleum  economists,  however,  asserted  that  each 
year  since  1943  the  government  had  received  a 
larger  share  of  the  earnings  than  industry.^^  In 
December  1945  the  revolutionary  junta  imposed 
a  one-time  tax  of  20  per  cent  on  the  companies 
and  entered  into  negotiations  for  the  amendment 
of  the  existing  income  tax  law.  These  talks  resulted 
in  the  so-called  “50-50”  law  of  1948  which  guaran¬ 
teed  to  the  government  at  least  50  per  cent  of  net 
profits  in  taxes  and  royalties  in  all  years.  But  al¬ 
though  the  major  producers  accepted  the  settle¬ 
ment  with  good  grace,  there  was  some  feeling  that 
the  “50-50”  principle  failed  to  allow  either  for  the 
swings  of  the  income  cycle  or  the  “overstatement 
of  profits  .  .  .  when  prices  rise  and  a  growing 
proportion  must  be  diverted  into  capital  expendi¬ 
tures.”^^  In  compensation  for  higher  taxes,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Venezuelan  government  used  its  influ¬ 
ence  to  keep  labor  peace  in  the  oil  fields — at  the 
cost  of  a  bitter  struggle  with  Communist-controlled 
unions.  These  were  years  of  unparalleled  produc¬ 
tion  and  expansion  in  the  industry,  when  the 
companies  reinvested  close  to  half  a  billion  dollars 
of  their  profits  in  capital  expansion. 

“quick,  bright  history”  ended 
Popular  enthusiasm  for  the  Betancourt-Gallegos 
government  and  its  broad  numerical  support  con¬ 
cealed  bitter  opposition  in  some  quarters.  The 
most  trenchant  criticism  was  evoked  by  its  high¬ 
handed  actions  in  liquidating  the  administrative 
apparatus  and  political  organizations  of  previous 
regimes.^^  The  junta  guaranteed  civil  rights  but 
stated  their  enjoyment  should  not  “impede  the  ob¬ 
jectives  of  the  Revolution.”  Although  censorship 
was  not  established,  the  press  was  informed  that 
attempts  to  defend  the  previous  regime  would  not 
be  tolerated.  The  new  government  was  outspoken 
in  its  intention  of  denying  the  “liberty  of  conspir¬ 
acy”  to  members  of  the  Medina  or  Lopez  Con¬ 
treras  administrations  or  their  organized  sup¬ 
porters.^’  Another  highly  controversial  measure 

32.  Joseph  E.  Pogue,  Oil  in  Venezuela  (New  York,  Chase 
National  Bank,  Petroleum  Department,  June  1949),  p.  27. 

33.  Ibid.,  p.  26. 

34.  For  text  of  Decree  No.  19  of  October  29,  1945  dissolving 
the  municipal  councils,  see  Decretos  y  Resoluciones  de  la  ]unti 
Rerolucionaria  de  Gobierno  (Caracas,  Imprenta  Nacional,  1946)1 
also  El  Nacional  (Caracas),  October  29,  1945. 

35.  See  summary  of  an  interview  with  Betancourt  conducted 
by  Hugo  Latorre  Cabal,  assistant  director  of  El  Liberal  of 
Bogota,  and  reproduced  with  editorial  comment  by  El  Naciond 
(Caracas),  January  29,  1946.  Dr.  Latorre’s  not  unsympathetic 
conclusion  was  that,  although  full  constitutional  guarantees  did 
not  exist  in  the  first  months  of  the  new  government,  “Betan¬ 
court  is  in  the  vanguard  of  Venezuelans  in  the  constant  desire 
to  serve  the  Republic,  without  ambitions  and  disinterestedly.” 
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was  an  investigation  of  the  manner  in  which  mem¬ 
bers  of  previous  governments  had  acquired  bank 
deposits,  real  property  and  other  assets,  not  under 
then-existing  legislation  nor  through  the  regular 
courts,  but  by  an  ad  hoc  tribunal.  The  junta 
had  a  precedent  in  the  embezzlement  trials  which 
had  been  conducted  against  officials  of  the  Gomez 
period,  and  it  bound  its  own  members  to  make 
public  declaration  of  their  assets  on  assuming  and 
leaving  office.  Yet  after  the  first  two  years  the  re¬ 
form  government  was  exposed  to  some  of  the  same 
charges  of  dishonesty  and  corrupt  practices  it 
brought  against  its  predecessors. 

In  its  1946  report,  the  Central  Bank  of  Venezuela 
censured  the  junta’s  “deficit-financing”  policies  as 
tending  to  weaken  the  Treasury’s  ability  to  amor¬ 
tize  the  consequences  of  an  eventual  recession  in 
international  economic  movements.^^  The  Betan¬ 
court  regime,  however,  made  no  apologies  for  this 
“dance  of  the  millions,”  as  critics  described  gov¬ 
ernment  disbursements  which  tripled  the  national 
budget  in  1946-47.  The  oil  industry,  through  in¬ 
creased  taxes,  was  largely  paying  the  bill  for  pub¬ 
lic  improvement  measures,  the  junta  contended, 
pointing  out  that  the  Treasury  in  1946-47  possessed 
reserves  of  $230  million.  The  AD  regime  by  1948 
was  investing  approximately  one-third  of  its  rev¬ 
enues  in  productive  enterprises  and  social  services 
ultimately  designed  to  rectify  the  imbalance  of  the 
economy.  Probably  a  not  inconsiderable  portion 
of  these  expenditures  was  vitiated  by  inability  to 
procure  equipment  abroad,  inexperience,  or  low 
standards  of  public  responsibility.  Certainly  the 
policy  of  rapid  industrialization  in  a  period  when 
goods  were  still  scarce  contributed  to  an  acceler¬ 
ated  inflation  of  prices.  The  fact  nevertheless  re¬ 
mains  that  by  1948  notable  increases  in  Venezuela’s 
productive  capacity — especially  in  food  production, 
construction  and  hydro-electric  power — were  al¬ 
ready  being  registered.  The  Central  Bank  itself 
linked  this  improvement  with  the  Democratic 
Action  government’s  credit  policies. 

The  AD’s  three  years  in  power  resembled  in 
many  particulars  the  early  years  of  the  New  Deal 
in  this  country,  and  whatever  mistakes  AD  may 
have  made,  it  indisputably  had  the  support  of  the 
majority  of  Venezuelans.  The  1948  coup  was  no 
more  “popular”  in  genesis  than  the  1945  coup  had 
been;  it,  too,  was  the  work  of  the  army.  Under 
Betancourt  the  subalterns  and  conscripts  had 
never  had  it  so  good”  in  pay  increases  and  im¬ 
provements.  But  the  opposition  said  that  the  AD 

3^.  For  a  reasoned  criticism  of  the  regime’s  economic  policies, 
Arturo  Usiar  Pietri,  “Un  balance  de  la  revolucion  de  oc- 
’’•bre:  la  politica  economica,”  El  Nacional  (Caracas),  Septem- 
i5>  1947- 


leader  deliberately  corrupted  the  army  in  order  to 
blind  its  members  to  the  fact  that  its  civilian  col¬ 
leagues  intended  to  supersede  the  army  in  the 
function  of  maintaining  internal  order.  Gallegos, 
in  his  cabinet,  moreover,  took  control  of  the  Min¬ 
istry  of  the  Interior  and  the  internal  security  forces 
of  the  nation  away  from  Mario  Vargas,  a  loyal  sup¬ 
porter  of  AD  but  nevertheless  a  soldier.  Between 
1946  and  October  1948  the  government  had  to  deal 
with  no  fewer  than  five  attempts  to  overthrow  it, 
according  to  Miraflores’  claim,  and  was  forced 
several  times  to  take  the  unpopular  step  of  setting 
constitutional  guarantees  aside.^^ 

THREE  WHO  CAME  BACK 

Leaders  in  the  military  coup  were  the  army 
Chief  of  Staff,  Lt.  Col.  Marcos  Perez  Jimenez,  Lt. 
Col.  Luis  Felipe  Llovera  Paez,  and  Minister  of 
Defense,  Carlos  Delgado  Chalbaud,  who  became 
the  third  member  of  the  triumvirate  at  the  last 
moment.  Paez  and  Perez  Jimenez  had  studied  at 
the  Infantry  School  in  Peru  under  General  Odria 
and  were  impressed  with  the  achievements  of  Ar¬ 
gentine  peronismo.  In  October  the  faction  led  by 
Perez  Jimaiez  presented  its  demands  to  Gallegos: 
greater  representation  in  the  cabinet  for  members 
of  opposition  parties  as  well  as  of  the  armed 
services  and  the  exile  of  Romulo  Betancourt  and 
Mario  Vargas.  Gallegos  steadfastly  held  out  against 
these  demands,  refusing,  however,  to  allow  the 
party  to  take  any  effective  action  against  the  army, 
such  as  a  general  strike,  until  it  was  too  late.^® 
On  November  22  the  Truman  Administration  rec¬ 
ognized  the  Odria  government  of  Peru,  and  on 
November  24  the  army,  alleging  that  an  “armed 
militia”  of  Democratic  Action  members  was  about 
to  start  a  civil  war,  declared  that  Gallegos  was  no 
longer  able  to  guarantee  order  and  ensconced  itself 
in  Miraflores.^^ 

37.  For  account  of  attempts  of  the  military  to  separate  Betan¬ 
court  and  Gallegos,  see  “Rebelion  en  Venezuela,”  Semana 
(Bogota),  Vol.  5,  No.  3  (December  4,  1948). 

38.  For  a  sympathetic  account  of  the  Betancourt-Gallegos 
period  including  the  events  leading  up  to  the  coup,  see  “It’s 
Hot  in  Venezuela,”  Fortune  Magazine,  Vol.  39,  No.  5  (June, 
1949). 

39.  During  a  critical  period  in  late  1946,  when  a  conspiracy 
led  by  Venezuelan  exiles  and  openly  supported  by  the  hostile 
Trujillo  regime  of  neighboring  Santo  Domingo  was  reportedly 
discovered  by  the  Betancourt  government,  the  AD  National 
Executive  Committee  apparently  instructed  its  regional  affili¬ 
ates  to  organize  groups  of  army  reservists  to  serve  as  “pro¬ 
visional  AD  battalions”  at  the  orders  of  the  Ministry  of  De¬ 
fense.  This  was  probably  the  basis  of  the  charges,  brought  the 
following  year  by  COPEI  and  other  political  parties  against  the 
government  in  a  Congressional  debate,  to  the  effect  that  AD 
was  organizing  irregular  party  troops.  El  Nacional  (Caracas), 
October  26,  1947.  After  the  1948  revolution  the  military  junta 
claimed  the  discovery  of  large  caches  of  arms  and  ammunition 
hidden  in  various  places  controlled  by  AD. 
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True  to  its  Peruvian  prototype,  the  new  three- 
man  junta  presided  over  by  Delgado  Chalbaud 
on  November  25  issued  a  manifesto  in  which  it 
stated  that  the  army  had  taken  power  in  order  to 
prevent  a  “minority”  from  abusing  it.'*®  The  mili¬ 
tary  government  immediately  suspended  civil 
rights  and  arrested  most  of  the  government  and 
AD  party  leaders;  decreed  the  movement  illegal, 
although  other  parties,  including  the  Communists, 
were  permitted  to  remain  in  existence;  and  returned 
Venezuela  to  the  constitution  drawn  up  by  Lopez 
Contreras  in  1936.  Within  two  weeks  the  entire 
structure  of  the  AD  government  had  been  razed 
down  to  the  last  municipal  council.  Although  Del¬ 
gado  Chalbaud  promised  to  hold  free  elections  in 
which  all  citizens  would  have  an  opportunity  to 
participate  under  conditions  of  equality,  he  did  not 
specify  what  these  conditions  would  be. 

The  new  government  assured  the  oil  industry 
and  other  foreign  enterprises  in  Venezuela  that 
for  the  present  no  important  changes  in  the  laws 
governing  foreign  capital  investment  were  under 
consideration.  This  announcement  was  significant 
in  view  of  a  charge  made  by  Gallegos  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  leave  the  country, 
to  the  effect  that  the  American  oil  interests  had 
supported  the  right-wing  revolutionary  coup.  But 
available  evidence  indicates  that  the  major  com¬ 
panies  were  surprised  and  genuinely  disappointed 
over  the  collapse  of  a  government  with  which  they 
had  taken  considerable  trouble  to  cultivate  a  co¬ 
operative  relationship.'**  The  10  per  cent  cutback 
in  Venezuelan  oil  production  schedules  initiated  in 
December  was  probably  attributable  not  to  the  pre¬ 
vailing  political  situation  but  to  a  policy  of  restrict¬ 
ing  production  in  anticipation  of  a  glutted  market. 

More  serious  was  the  response  of  workers  to  the 
junta’s  intervention  in  AD-controlled  unions.'*^ 
The  government  closed  the  offices  and  impounded 
the  funds  of  the  Confederation  of  Labor,  the 
Graphic  Workers,  and  the  Workers  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  District,  most  of  whose  leaders  were  in  jail  or 
hiding.  The  federation  of  oil  unions,  Fedepetrol, 
was  abolished;  its  constituent  unions  were  reor¬ 
ganized  and  allowed  to  operate.  The  Communist 
Committee  for  Syndical  Unity  of  Petroleum  Work¬ 
ers,  which  had  formerly  claimed  less  than  a  fifth 

40.  "Comunicado  No.  6;  Exposicidn  de  las  Fucrzas  Armadas 
a  la  Nacion,”  El  Heraldo  (Caracas),  November  25;,  1948.  See 
also  “Exposicidn  a  la  oEcialidad  de  las  Fucrzas  Armadas,” 
El  Nacional  (Caracas),  January  28,  1949. 

41.  “It’s  Hot  in  Venezuela,”  Fortune  Magazine,  op.  cit. 

42.  Inter-American  Confederation  of  Labor,  Labor  News 
(Washington,  D.C.),  Vol.  2,  No.  4  (April  1949);  also  Con- 
federacidn  de  Trabajadores  de  Venezuela,  Exposicidn  Circun- 
stanciada  a  la  Organizacidn  Internacional  del  Trabajo  (Caracas, 
mimeographed,  May  1949). 


of  Venezuela’s  organized  oil  workers,  received 
thus  an  organizational  advantage  as  did  other 
Communist-controlled  federations,  since  they  were 
not  molested.  A  small  movement  of  workers  has 
occurred  from  the  AD  unions  to  those  of  the 
Communists.  In  January  and  February  there  were 
strikes  in  the  oil  fields,  apparently  instigated  but 
not  participated  in  by  the  Communists. 

The  policies  developed  during  its  first  year  of 
existence  indicated  that  the  junta,  while  continu¬ 
ing  many  of  the  public  works  inaugurated  during 
the  time  of  Betancourt  and  Gallegos,  would  pur¬ 
sue  more  conservative  budget,  fiscal  and  economic 
policies,  w'ith  the  emphasis  on  contracting  govern¬ 
ment  spending  and  turning  back  certain  services 
to  private  business.  The  junta’s  appointments  sug¬ 
gested  that  it  might  eventually  be  prepared  to 
show  greater  leniency  than  its  predecessor  in  the 
matter  of  royalties  and  the  granting  of  concessions. 
In  sum,  the  military  junta  seemed  to  have  worked 
its  way  back  to  the  era  of  Lopez  and  Medina,  and 
its  civilian  appointees  were  in  the  majority  men 
w'ho  had  made  a  reputation  in  that  period. 

But  the  military  triumvirate  appears  not  to 
know  precisely  what  must  be  done  either  to  re¬ 
store  civil  rights  or  to  regain  the  good  opinion  of 
the  outside  world.  The  United  States  recognition 
of  the  new  government  was  delayed  until  Janu¬ 
ary  21  and  was  accompanied  by  a  reminder  that 
the  junta  had  promised  to  prepare  for  free  elec¬ 
tions.'*^  Uruguay,  Chile,  Bolivia  and  Guatemala 
are  still  withholding  recognition  from  Caracas. 
The  fourth  regional  conference  of  American  states 
held  under  the  ILO  in  Montevideo  last  spring 
voted  to  investigate  the  situation  of  the  labor  move¬ 
ments  both  in  Peru  and  Venezuela.  In  March, 
too,  the  United  Nations  was  asked  by  former 
President  Gallegos  and  his  Foreign  Minister, 
Andres  Eloy  Blanco,  to  take  cognizance  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Venezuelan  government  had 
violated  its  obligations  under  the  UN  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights."**  Caracas  has  now  released  the 
principal  members  of  the  Gallegos  administration 
it  has  held  since  December.  Yet,  although  politi¬ 
cal  parties  have  been  pressing  the  junta  to  permit 
the  resumption  of  their  activities,  without  com¬ 
petition  from  AD,  the  junta  has  not  yet  dared 
to  lift  restrictions  on  freedom  of  speech,  the  press 
or  assembly.  Apathy,  therefore,  characterized  the 
general  reaction  to  Delgado  Chalbaud’s  announce¬ 
ment  on  November  24,  1949  that  a  commission 
would  be  created  to  draft  a  new  electoral  statute  in 

43.  Department  of  State,  Bulletin  (Washington,  D.C.),  Vol. 
20,  No.  501  (February  6,  1949). 

44.  La  Prensa  (New  York),  March  29,  1949. 
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anticipation  of  elections  for  a  constituent  assembly 
sometime  next  year. 

The  prospect  of  elections  presents  a  dilemma  to 
the  three  men  at  the  top,  who  are  unable  to  deter¬ 
mine  who  among  them  is  the  jefe  maxima.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  they  do  not  have  a  political  force  with 
which  to  associate  themselves.  COPEI  is  too  small 
a  group  to  be  useful  to  the  military  leaders.  Al¬ 
though  some  of  their  members  have  accepted  posi¬ 
tions  in  the  government,  the  old-line  conservatives 
connected  with  Lopez  Contreras  or  Medina’s 
PDV  have  adopted  a  wait-and-see  attitude  toward 
the  junta.  Short  of  setting  up  an  open  military 
dictatorship  or  retiring  to  barracks,  therefore,  the 
Delgado  Chalbaud  junta’s  only  path  of  action 
consists  in  building  up  a  following  among  existing 
groups  which  have  not  been  associated  either  with 
Medina  or  Democratic  Action,  and  in  so  far  as  it 
has  shown  any  preference,  it  has  favored  the  leftist 
URD.  Several  URD  members  or  sympathizers 
I  now  hold  high  office,  notably  Acting  Foreign  Min¬ 
ister  German  Suarez  Flamerich.  URD’s  secretary- 
general,  Jovito  Villalba,  moreover,  has  publicly 
appealed  to  the  AD  rank  and  file  to  join  the 
Union  Republicana  Democratica. 

MILITARY  DETERMINISM 

The  post-war  reform  movements  either  lacked 
sufficient  experience  to  bring  their  programs  to 
fruition — as  in  Peru  where  the  Apra  party,  once 
in  power,  retained  the  psychology  of  an  opposi¬ 
tion  movement — or  their  overwhelming  strength 
was  not  balanced  by  a  strong  and  healthy  opposi¬ 
tion,  as  was  the  case  in  Venezuela.  Neither  the 
Bustamante  coalition  nor  the  Gallegos  government 
were  successful  in  adapting  the  democratic  process 
to  Latin  American  realities.  Both  movements  were 
created  under  conditions  of  persecution;  this  was 
their  moment,  and  their  leaders  fully  understood 
that  the  opposition  would  desperately  resist  the 
forces  they  represented.  If,  in  order  to  safeguard 
the  reform  program,  they  turned  against  the  oli¬ 
garchy  the  weapons  that  had  been  used  against 
them,  resorting  to  repressive  measures  and  ma¬ 
chine  politics,  the  explanation  is  rooted  in  their 
difficult  past. 

1  Left-wing  authoritarianism  may  well  be  the  al¬ 
ternative  posed  to  right-wing  reaction  in  the  near 


future."*’  But  it  is  worth  noting  that  in  Peru  and 
Venezuela  the  Communist  parties  have  been  weak 
or  divided,  whereas  in  Cuba,  Brazil  and  Chile,  for 
example,  the  absence  of  militant  parties  of  the  non- 
Communist  Left  has  facilitated  the  emergence  of 
strong  Communist  parties.  It  is  ironic  that  the 
most  reasonable  charge  that  can  be  brought  against: 
the  reform  governments  in  Venezuela  and  Peru 
is  that  they  attempted  in  too  short  a  time  to  eradi¬ 
cate  the  causes — the  large-property  tradition,  pov¬ 
erty,  and  ignorance — which  have  provided  the  set¬ 
ting  for  social  agitation  and  communism. 

With  the  reform  impulse  smothered  for  the 
time  being,  what  are  the  prospects  that  the  new 
army  regimes,  despite  their  unpromising  begin¬ 
nings,  may  yet  provide  an  atmosphere  in  which 
the  transition  to  democracy  can  be  effected.’  The 
Argentine  experience  demonstrated  that  under¬ 
privileged  Latin  Americans  may  be  willing  to  ex¬ 
change  as  yet  unrealized  aspirations  to  a  demo¬ 
cratic  share  in  politics  for  immediate  economic 
advantages.  The  new  military  regimes  have  indi¬ 
cated  that  they  recognize  the  political  necessity  of 
meeting  popular  demands  for  a  greater  share  in 
national  wealth.  But  they  have  not  yet  demon¬ 
strated  the  willingness — and  may  in  this  respect  be 
no  more  able  than  the  “democratic”  governments — 
to  fully  meet  these  demands.  Neither  Odrfa  nor 
Delgado  Chalbaud  have  offered  any  program  more 
constructive  than  the  fairly  elementary  one  of  de¬ 
stroying  the  Apra  and  Democratic  Action  parties 
and  building  up  the  armed  forces.  It  is  still  early 
to  determine  whether  in  Peru  old-line  conservative 
groups  will  manage  to  maintain  their  ascendancy, 
or  whether  there,  as  in  Venezuela,  latent  national¬ 
ist  or  Communist  forces  will  make  a  successful  bid 
for  the  support  of  the  leaderless  masses.  In  the  first 
instance,  a  pseudo-democracy  dominated  by  the 
Right  may  be  expected;  in  the  second,  a  dictator¬ 
ship  of  the  Left.  Both  eventualities  are  serious  be¬ 
cause  they  block  the  realization  of  genuine  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  reform — as  distinguished  from 
the  “bread  and  circus”  measures  with  which  Peron 
has  won  over  his  shirtless  Argentines.  And  the 
prospect  of  further  violence  is  inherent  in  either 
development. 

45.  In  this  connection  sec  Arthur  M.  Schicsinjier,  Jr.,  “Good 
Fences  Make  Good  Neighbors,”  Fortune  Magazine,  Vol.  36, 
No,  8  (August,  1946). 
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Latin  American  Dictatorships  and  the  U.S. 


In  its  relations  with  Latin  America  the  United 
States  is  torn  between  its  inclination  to  accept 
the  “man  on  horseback”  as  a  regrettable  but  in¬ 
evitable  aspect  of  the  scene  and  its  somewhat  pro¬ 
prietary  desire  to  secure  adoption  of  democratic 
practices  modelled  in  its  own  image.  Contrary  to 
a  view  widely  held  in  Latin  America,  the  Truman 
administration  is  concerned  by  the  failure  of  the 
new  military  juntas  in  Peru  and  Venezuela  to 
respect  internationally  accepted  standards  of  hu¬ 
man  rights  and  civil  liberties,  and  disappointed  by 
the  breakdown  of  responsible  government  in 
Colombia  and  Panama.  There  is  a  growing  belief 
that  these  are  phenomena  which  do  not  stop  at 
national  frontiers  but  are  damaging  the  entire 
elaborate  structure  of  inter-American  solidarity. 
The  trend  toward  an  alignment  of  “democratic” 
nations  against  “dictatorships”  in  the  Caribbean 
and  even  in  South  America  has  demonstrated  that 
the  line  between  the  “old-fashioned  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  dictatorship”  and  the  police-state  with  aggres¬ 
sive  tendencies  cannot  be  sharply  drawn. 

At  the  Ninth  International  Conference  of  Amer¬ 
ican  States  at  Bogota  in  1948  the  United  States 
took  the  lead  in  a  movement  to  return  to  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  “continuous  diplomacy” — an  old  inter- 
American  tenet  which  had  been  discarded  during 
World  War  II  in  favor  of  emergency  provisions 
for  consultation  between  the  American  Republics 
with  respect  to  recognition.^  Another  significant 
resolution  was  one  condemning  “international 
communism,”  which  was  also  strongly  supported 
by  the  United  States  but  was  questioned,  in  the 
original  draft,  by  a  group  headed  by  Romulo 
Betancourt  of  Venezuela.  This  group  argued  that 
as  great  a  threat  to  democratic  institutions  in  the 
Americas  emanated  from  the  Right  as  from 
the  Left.  The  negative  effect  produced  by  the 
United  States  delegation’s  support  of  these  reso¬ 
lutions,  as  well  as  by  Washington’s  decision  (defi¬ 
nitively  communicated  to  the  other  American  re¬ 
publics  at  Bogota)  to  leave  Latin  America  out  of 
the  Marshall  Plan  except  as  an  incidental  supplier, 
was  intensified  by  American  recognition  of  the 
Lima  junta  at  the  height  of  a  political  crisis  in 
Caracas.  Before  recognizing  the  new  Venezuelan 
regime,  the  State  Department  issued  a  communi¬ 
cation  to  all  American  governments,  on  Decem¬ 
ber  21,  1948,  in  which  it  set  forth  “its  growing 
concern  with  respect  to  the  overthrow  of  popularly 
elected  governments  by  military  forces”  in  certain 

1.  Department  of  State,  Ninth  International  Conference  of 
American  States:  Report  of  the  Delegation  of  the  United  States 
of  America  with  Related  Documents  (Washington,  D.C.,  No¬ 
vember  1948),  pp.  82-83;  271. 


countries  and  stated  its  intention  to  make  “every 
legitimate  and  useful  effort  to  encourage  demo¬ 
cratic  and  constitutional  procedures.”^  Neverthe¬ 
less  the  feeling  persists  that  in  practice  recent 
United  States  policy  has  redounded  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  repressive  regimes  in  Latin  America. 

To  Latin  Americans  the  address  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Acheson  delivered  to  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  New  York  City  on  September  19 
therefore  came  as  a  welcome  clarification  of  Wash¬ 
ington’s  stand  on  these  vital  issues.^  Although 
the  United  States,  he  declared,  is  opposed  to  in¬ 
tervention,  it  is  not,  by  that  token,  contented  with 
“blind  adherence  to  the  status  quo.”  Diplomatic 
recognition  is  simply  a  means  to  facilitate  dis¬ 
charge  of  the  basic  function  of  protecting  Ameri¬ 
can  interests.  Mr.  Acheson  may  also  have  had  in 
mind  the  fact  that  “continuous  diplomacy”  facili¬ 
tates  the  recognition  of  good,  as  well  as  bad,  revo¬ 
lutionary  governments.  The  mere  act  of  recogni¬ 
tion,  the  Secretary  of  State  continued,  “need  not 
necessarily  be  understood  as  a  forerunner  of  a  pol¬ 
icy  of  intimate  cooperation  with  the  government 
concerned.’’^ 

This  remark  aroused  great  interest  in  Latin 
America  and  was  also  viewed,  by  extension,  as  en¬ 
couragement  to  the  beleaguered  democracies. 
Formulas  exist  for  discouraging  military  interven¬ 
tion  without  resorting  to  unilateral  interference.  In 
the  long  run,  as  Secretary  Acheson  observed,  the  im¬ 
pulse  for  democratic,  representative  government 
must  come  from  within  the  several  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  nations  themselves.  But  the  tradition  of  mili¬ 
tary  determinism  is  as  old  as  the  Latin  American 
republics  themselves.  President  Gabriel  Gonzalez 
Videla,  explaining  the  origins  of  the  conspiracy 
which  was  averted  in  Chile  in  November  1948, 
said  that  in  countries  torn  by  economic  instability 
and  social  protest,  the  extreme  Right  “in  fear  and 
reaction  .  .  .  instinctively  turns  to  the  one  force  it 
has  always  regarded  as  supreme — the  Army.”  It  is 
difficult  to  see  how  any  program  designed  to  miti¬ 
gate  political  extremism  by  raising  standards  of 
living  can  be  successful  in  countries  where  the 
army-supported  Right  is  at  present  ensconced.  A 
realistic  United  States  policy  designed  to  assure 
stability  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  must  ac¬ 
knowledge  an  obstacle  in  the  fact  that  non-demo- 
cratic  or  anti-democratic  regimes  now  possess  a  po¬ 
tential  ascendancy  in  the  inter-American  system. 

2.  Department  of  State,  Bulletin  (Washington,  D.C.),  Vol.  20, 
No.  496  (January  2,  1949). 

3.  Ibid.,  Vol.  21,  No.  534  (September  26,  1949). 

4.  Author’s  italics. 


